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Flow Can We Correct World 


fisconceptions about America? 
* 


. Jonnson: Today in this program we are going to discuss one 
ortant way of winning the peace. This is not a military discussion 
how to win wars. As a people we have learned that just winning 
rs is not sufficient. One of the crucial blocks in our way of winning 
peace is the serious misconceptions about the United States which 
t overseas, even among our closest allies. 

enator Fulbright, you have taken an active interest in trying to cor- 
these misconceptions. You fathered the Fulbright Exchange of Per- 
s Program through Congress as a concrete step in changing these 
conceptions. What impresses you most about these misconceptions? 


ENATOR FutsricHt: The first thing, I believe, is that they are mostly 
ed upon ignorance of America—upon the fact that the people do not 
w the facts about us. They have been misled by the movies which 
y have seen for the last twenty or thirty years and which have pre- 
ted, I think, the very worst aspects of American life. They are in- 
ed to think that we are all millionaires, that we never work, that 
ny of us are gangsters, and that we have no understanding or appre- 
ion of any spiritual or cultural values. That, I think, is a misconcep- 
which has very grave implications upon our political relations. 


R. Jounson: And you, Miller, took a year’s leave from your profes- 
hip in American literature at Harvard to teach American literature 
culture in Europe on a Fulbright grant. You also taught at the invi- 
on of the University of Leyden. You wrote about these experiences 
he March Atlantic Monthly, “What Drove Me Crazy in Europe.” 
w would you analyze these misconceptions? 


. Mutter: There are many of them, and there are many sources of 
. But I think that it all comes down really to one thing, at least in 
field about which we are talking. That is, American education has 
iated from European examples. On the level of educated conversa- 
, which is to say diplomatic or ECA, or anything else, the European 
ply does not understand the reason for these deviations in American 
cation. He thinks that they are concessions to a vulgar way of life, 
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and he does not understand the experience out of which the Americ 
conception of education has come. Therefore, he does not understa 
certain very important qualities of the American mind. This makes 4 


great misunderstanding on both sides. 


Mr. Jonson: There is great sensitiveness and restlessness overs 
and uneasiness about the United States. Questions frequently are pos 
to one, “Do you have a culture in America? Do you have the wisdc 
to carry out a role as leader of the West in the present situation 
Where there is not outright suspicion, there certainly is a good deal 
concern about instability and uncertainties in American politics a 
American foreign policy. 

On a recent trip which I took for the Fulbright program in whicel 
investigated the program in some twelve countries, I was quite stru 
by the remark of an important American ambassador who said that 
would divide American foreign relations with other powers in his li 
time as a career-service man into three areas: first, political, whi 
would be up to 1914—the relations on political matters, the relations 
the United States with other nations; then, after the first World W 
until the second, he would add economic relations to the political; a 
then, third, he would add, since 1945,-cultural and educational exchar 
to the political and the economic relations. 

Since you sponsored the Fulbright program through Congress 
wonder if you would explain something of the origins of this type of 
exchange program. 


SENATOR Futsricut: Of course, so far as my part in it, it was inf 
enced undoubtedly by the fact that I myself had had a foreign schol 
ship back in 1925 and then by the political experience in the Congre 
in which we had been plagued by the war debts of the first World W 
It was a combination of those two thoughts, I would say, which — 
me to introduce the legislation in September, 1945, immediately af 
the war was over, to try to make use of the results of that war to i 
prove the cultural relations in an area in which, I felt—and I agree w 
whoever this was whom you spoke to abroad, Johnson—we could 
the most for promoting better international relations. The cultural 


pect of it can have a very great and lasting effect upon the politi 
relations. 


Mr. Jounson: May I try to summarize, at the present moment, t 
we have overseas right now some twelve hundred Americans on 
Fulbright program. We have here in the United States approximat 
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velve hundred nationals of some eighteen countries around the world 
| Fulbright travel grants who are supported in the United States partly 
' private universities and private groups and partly by the Department 
State and the Congress of the United States through the Smith-Mundt 
propriation of dollars. In terms of the selection of these people, again 
a hasty summary, under the law a Board of Foreign Scholarships is 
pointed by the President. This board selects all the people who receive 
ants under this program, with cooperation of educational groups in 
e United States, to help us achieve the best quality which is possible. 
hese particular students and faculty whom we send overseas—public 
hool teachers, university professors—all go to some eighteen countries 
the present moment. And the theme behind all this operation is that 
e United States needs more than just diplomatic negotiation. We need 
have people understand people, particularly key people in each of 
se eighteen countries understanding American culture and concen- 
ting on these problems which face all of us. 
But in this whole operation of a program such as the Fulbright, one 
ets very quickly such questions, “Isn’t it nothing more nor less than 
Itural imperialism on the part of the United States?” 

ell, now, Miller, you spent a year overseas on the Fulbright pro- 
m and another type of grant, what would you answer to such a 
estion? 


. Miter: I think that one has to be honest about it and face the 
t that such a suspicion exists. I think that the working-out of the 
Ibright program, as I have seen it, has done more than any one thing 
which I know to dissipate that suspicion. For one thing, of course, 
people of the country itself are on the board who do the choosing. 
ey have a great deal to say about it, and nothing is imposed upon 
m. 

n the second place, and most important, the Fulbright student really 
s to Europe—I am speaking particularly of the Continent—and he 
és there. One of the great tragedies about European and American 
ationships is the vast number of Americans who go, for reasons which 
quite comprehensible culturally and historically, as tourists, and they 
through Europe treating it as a playground. The great thing about 
Fulbright student is that he really goes and lives for a year among 
dents, really among people in the society. 


ENATOR FutsricHT: Is not the same true of the European who really 
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lives among Americans here? Is there any better way to give him t 
truth about America? 


Mr. Mixer: I am delighted to hear you say that, Senator, becan 
since my experience last year, I have been hammering on this the: 
in every way of which I can think. It is very important, I believe, 
bring over labor leaders or politicians or people who need to know abx 
certain aspects of American life. But I think that the most import 
thing which we can do is bring more and more young students fre 
foreign countries, particularly from Europe—bring them here when tk 
are young and give them a good ordinary year in an ordinary Americ 
college. I have met a few who have had this experience, and I sw 
that they are the best agents of American and European friendship t 
I encountered. 


SENATOR Fuxsricut: I feel exactly that way. Of course, when I £ 
had the idea, my thoughts ran more to Americans going abroad. I y 
more conscious, then, of the isolationism of the United States and of « 
problems. In the intervening five years I think that our isolationisn 
I say “I think,” I am not sure... 


Mr. Jonson: We hope. 


SENATOR FutsricHT:... Coming from Chicago, Johnson, maybe y 
do not agree with me—but I say that I think that it is in the decli 
Therefore, I have shifted to feel that the bringing of foreigners to t 
country is, perhaps for the purposes which we had in mind, more eff 
tive. When these people from abroad do go into the smaller commt 
ties of this country and begin to sense the basic values of our civilizati 
I think that we are making progress. I do not think that anybody, 
all deference to your great ability as a writer, Miller, is able adequat 
to describe what is the essence of American life. 


Mr. Miter: Oh, it is impossible; and it is particularly imposs 
when one is in Europe. As a matter of fact, I think that what one d 
when one is in Europe is finally to convey something about the esse 
of the American life not by what one says or by one’s scholarship 
by the way one talks. 


SENATOR Futsricut: That is right. 


Mk. Jounson: As you well know, Senator Fulbright, one of the we 
nesses of our Fulbright operation is that the money available for 
program exists in terms of locked currencies, owed to the United St: 
government. This currency is not convertible into dollars. Theref 
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of bringing foreign nationals to the United States, all that we 
do under Fulbright grants is to pay their round-trip travel. Once 
arrive here, we have to try to seek fellowships from private groups 
‘them. Fortunately, in the last year, the Congress of the United States 
appropriated approximately six million dollars, under the Smith- 
Law, to help backstop Fulbright in order to give dollars to the 
le whom we bring on travel grants and also, of course, to bring 
z from countries not under the Fulbright program. But that has 
a great step ahead in the past year. 


AToR Furericut: Of course, one of the reasons why we have pro- 
rats like this is, I hope, that the people of this country will have 
Nough interest in it to instruct their congressmen to give us a little 
money on these programs if they are interested in peace rather than in 
ictory and wars. This kind of program, as I see it, is a right adequate 
ubstitute for victory in wars. 


Maz. Jounson: I think that there is an outstanding example of the 
flue of bringing certain key people from very important countries on 
tulbright travel grants and then Smith-Mundt or congressional dollars. 
M one very important country there was a leading educational official 
yho was brought here something over a year ago. He studied American 
ation for a few months. When he went back to his country, he 
stituted some very important reforms in the educational structure 
£ his country which, among other things, allowed the introduction of 
kmerican culture and studies as a program which students of that coun- 
y could study to get a degree. That was an outstanding achievement 
s a result of having that man here for just three or four months. 


Mg. Mutter: Oh, and that kind of thing is very much on the increase 
n Europe; and it is a very healthy and welcome sign. Of course, one 
yays has the feeling that one is racing against time in these matters; 
ut one cannot always be too impatient and demand immediate results 
these fields, because if one does, one spoils the whole tone and tenor 
f the enterprise. 
‘But the eagerness of young European students—I can testify to this— 
know about America and particularly their eagerness to understand 
jodern American literature, which is astonishingly widely read, par- 
eularly the American novel, is really one of the great possible channels 
communication between this country and Europe. And if it is not de- 
oped as fully as possible, we are failing our responsibility. 


Maz. Jounson: Well, in this general area of the charge that our ex- 
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change programs are cultural imperialism, I would like to point out tha 
on this recent trip which took me through Europe and the Middle Eas 
and out through Southeast Asia, I found that most of these people ar 
weary of direct propaganda, of direct means of attempting to explair 
America. But the Fulbright program is in quite a different category with 
these people. : 

Not only does the Board of Foreign Scholarships, a group of private 
educators in this country, select the people who are going to receive these 
grants, but as you, Miller, have pointed out, overseas in every Fulbrigh 
country there is a Fulbright Foundation, usually appointed by the Amer 
ican ambassador, which is made up equally of Americans and of th 
nationals of the country. That particular foundation helps our boar¢ 
here in Washington plan its country’s program. Also they have th 
power to reject any of the people whom we recommend. But, once they 
accept the names which we recommend, those people are as much thei 
people as they are our people. And this is a very important means by 
which we avoid being charged with direct imperialism. 


Mr. Miter: I can testify to the truth of that statement, because 
served on one of those boards and I watched a couple of the other 
in action last year. And I can see that at the meeting of those boards, th 
American and the European nationals, when they get together, have t 
fight things out. They educate each other—and I mean each other. Th 
Americans have to learn as much as the Europeans. It does make - 
problem, you see, when you want to give a grant to a certain kind o 
student or send over a certain kind of American teacher who does no 
fit neatly into the rubrics of the European university. Then you have t 
fight the thing out, and that makes for a very interesting interchang 
of ideas. 

But already, in the short time it has been in operation (some of m 
European friends may think this is a little patronizing, but it is not) 
I really think that the effect on the European universities has been tre 
mendous, because it has given them a sense at any rate that some c 
these “crazy” things which we do in America belong, at any rate, to th 
American culture. That is a great gain. 


Mr. Jonson: Since you were an Oxford student back in the twentie 
Senator Fulbright, I am sure that you would be interested in the fa 
that when we reached Oxford on this trip, the head of one of its college 
said that the Americans we had sent to them under Fulbright gran 
in the last two years were such superior people that he was holding 
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pot open this coming fall. He would take the student sight unseen. 
He did not even care to see the documents, because the people who had 
yeen sent so far were so good that he would take whoever was sent. 
Now, that is an achievement. 


SENATOR Futsricut: Oh, indeed it is. They did not say that when I 
was in Oxford. There is one other thought which I did want to add 
ibout this being imperialism. There is a very great difference between 
his exchange program and the usual propaganda program of all gov- 
srmments. Let us compare and analyze, for a moment, the situation 
n which we are with regard to Russia. This is a program which we can 
dursue—and only we can pursue—with complete openness. We invite 
und welcome people to our country. It is the one area where we cannot 
ye matched by the Russians. I am not talking about war now but about 
sompeting for the understanding and allegiance of the peoples of the 
world. This is an area where we have it all our own way, because they 
te not permit people freely to come and go in their country. It is not 
mperialism if all we are seeking to do is to enable people to learn the 
ruth without interference. If we brought them here and sought to guide 
hem about and to indoctrinate them, that would be one thing. It might 
e called imperialism. But when all we do is to expose ourselves to criti- 
al examination, I cannot see how it can possibly be called “imperialism.” 


Mr. Miter: That, I think, is quite right, because the basic problem 
a program in communication. It really is communication. I think that 
t was Winston Churchill who said that America and England were 
wo great nations held apart by a common language. In a sense, we can 
ay that about all Europe and America. They are held apart by that 
hich they have in common in the Western European tradition. To 
uropeans these divergencies which have developed out of frontier ex- 
erience and peculiar American experience seem retrograde and pecu- 
ar, and those things loom very much larger in their eyes than the things 
) which they are really very much closer in Russia. 


Mr. Jounson: Another question which I would like to pose is the 
roblem of whether it takes too long for this type of an educational 
rogram to pay off. Do we have time to invest in a program of this 
ature? 


Senator Fursricur: I certainly feel that it does pay off. There is a 
ng-term aspect, but there is also an immediate, important aspect to 
is exchange program. The very fact that this government ‘itself offi- 
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cially evidenced its interest in this kind of relationship had a great im- 
pact upon many of our important allies—particularly the French and 
the Italians, all the Latin peoples—who had had the idea that Americans 
are interested only in bigger and better Cadillacs and bigger and better 
gadgets and so on. Now, the very fact that we have shown an interest 
in the cultural aspects of their civilizations and our own and have ex- 
hibited this fact to them has had, I think, very important repercussions 
in our relations. 


Mr. Jounson: On this recent trip which I took, carrying through 
countries from Egypt to Burma where the British once controlled po- 
litically and are now out, I think that I saw a vivid demonstration of 
how educational exchange pays off. The British, as you well know, over 
a thirty- or forty-year period educated almost all the important leaders 
of these countries out through that area. When one goes in to talk toa 
key official of one of these governments, he will be openly anti-British— 
he will denounce Great Britain. And then suddenly when one asks him 
a question about how they are solving certain problems educationally, 
one quickly discovers that they are doing it in the British way. Uncon- 
sciously they are thinking the British manner of doing things. And here 
we could see this, in country after country, from Egypt through to 
Burma. Great Britain learned a long while ago that a short-range policy 
is a shortsighted policy and that we have to plan for the years to come 
as well as for tomorrow. 


Mr. Miter: I quite agree with that. I also quite agree with the Sena- 
tor about the immediate effects. But I am interested also in assessing 
these long-range effects, although, of course, if I were in the Congress 
of the United States, trying to argue this thing as Senator Fulbright is. 
I suppose that it would be a little difficult to ask people to wait. But the 
world in general thinks that Americans are much too impatient. They 
want to get things done right away. And the fact that there is one field 
of our dealings with foreign peoples where we can say that this is < 
long-range program and that we do not expect to get immediate result: 
and cash value right here and now is a very interesting thing to a lot o} 
people. They just blink and ask, “Is this really the Americans?” 


SENATOR Futsricut: Well, indeed it is! I think that often we are toc 
impatient. I want to cite, just for the record, our experience in a very 
limited way with the Belgian-American Foundation, set up after the 
first World War. It certainly confirms, and, I think, in a dramatic way 
the importance and effectiveness of this kind of a program, althoug! 
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aly seven hundred people participated in that program over a course of 
yenty years. 


Mk. Jonnson: From the standpoint of this trip which I took, there is 
1other observation which came to me. In most of these countries—and 
is would be even more important as one moves eastward into the 
liddle East and Southeast Asia—intellectuals and educators are civil 
rvants. They all play a tremendously important role in government 
licy and in forming public opinion. I would say that they do much 
ore than does the same group in the United States on a proportional 
isis. Therefore, if we can reach the educators, the intellectuals, of these 
cieties and persuade them through good people from America who 
€ sent out to conduct their particular specialty—and just do a good job 
_ their specialty—we are increasing the belief of these people in the 
estige of the United States and in their knowledge of the United 
ates. Also, of course, if we could bring some of them to the United 
‘ates, they would get over some of the misconceptions which we have 
ready mentioned. 

Now, from the standpoint of the long-range aspects too, this problem 
ymes down to the whole question, does it not, of the place of education 
| American life anyway. How can we add education up in terms of the 


ry oft ? 


Mr. Miter: I do not know any way that we can do it. We always 
ave to think of people like Abraham Lincoln, who did not have much 
‘what we call “formal education.” It is part of the American tradition 
ways to preserve a healthy skepticism about the value of too much edu- 
tion. But, on the other hand, the requirements of the modern world 
e such that obviously if we do not have educated people, we cannot 
ype with the society or with the mechanisms of modern life. We know 
at very well. 

I think that the greatest problem which I had in Europe on this score 
as persuading my European friends that there are people in America 
ho have the kind of disinterested concern or devotion to education and 
the pursuit of culture which is traditionally, at any rate, a European 
riety. The general European argument would be, “Oh, well, of course 
yu can do these wonderful things in medical schools and engineering 
hools, because you have the means, the money, the machinery, the 
boratories.” And it is very difficult to persuade them that all this has 
me about in America because there have been a great number of 
mericans who are just passionately concerned about these things. That 
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again is something which this interchange must do. It must show, over 
and over and over again, that such people exist in this country. 


Mr. Jounson: From the standpoint of actual examples of concrete 
value of the program up to date, when we reached the Philippines, we 
discovered that the Filipinos who have received Fulbright travel grants 
to this country (about one hundred and ten of them up to now, anc 
of course there are a great many of them here this year) had organizec 
the Filipinos Fulbright Scholars Association. They even have a Ful. 
bright song, using your name in vain, sir! This particular associatior 
has been organized to raise money in the Philippines for scholarships 
for Filipino students. And, more important in the immediate situation 
a week before we arrived in the Philippines, they had gone to see the 
president of the Philippine Republic, and they had explained to hin 
that there was an intellectual blackout in the Philippines because cus. 
toms duties were so high on educational books that the educators in the 
Philippines could not import educational books in English from the 
United States. After an hour’s discussion with the president, he immedi 
ately removed the books from that high customs-duty area. So, here is ar 
immediate impact in terms of the value of the program for the Filipino: 
themselves and for the American people in terms of long-range edu 
cation after the immediate block has been removed. 

Senator Fulbright, you have many examples, I know, of the value o 
the program. I gather that many of the grantees have written to yot 
since they have been under Fulbright sponsorship. 


SENATOR Futpricut: Oh, yes. A great many write to me and come te 
see me. I have been trying to urge them also to go see some of my col 
leagues in the Congress, hoping that they might elicit some converts 
But they have been to see me, and I had no doubt about the impac 
which the program is having both upon the Americans and upon th 
foreign students. This evidence to me is most hopeful. I may say tha 
I am still enthusiastic about the program. 


Mr. Jonnson: Another good example which we ran into in terms o 
the concrete value was when we were in Egypt. The dean of one of th 
important colleges at the main university there in Cairo had been a UD 
delegate here in the fall. He happened to attend the World Series an 
fell in love with baseball. But what intrigued him particularly was tha 
there were some sixty thousand Americans out at every game yellins 
“Kill the umpire,” and nobody got killed. He decided that what wa 
needed in Egyptian universities was some extra-curricular activities fe 
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he students. Most Old World universities lack extra-curricular activi- 
ies or athletics. And so he found in his faculty, when he got back, an 
American there, studying under the Fulbright program. He put this 
American Fulbrighter to work coaching the first Egyptian baseball 
eam. That baseball team played the American Embassy team about a 
nonth ago. 


- Mr. Miter: Who won? 


Mk. Jounson: Unfortunately, the Embassy team won. 

This dean is now raising money from the Egyptian government to 
et equipment so that every school in the Egyptian university system 
ill have baseball—not just as a sport, but as a social activity to aid these 
estless students to let off steam, so that unfortunate elements will not 
ake over and make them anti-American. 


Senator Fursricut: I am sure that the death rate will go down sub- 
tantially as the result of that, because you know how many they kill 
their periodic riots in Cairo with these students. It has also been typi- 
al of students in many Latin-American countries that they riot instead 
f£ going to football or baseball games. 


Mr. Jounson: One journalist has said about the United States, “The 
nited States is an adolescent elected to the prime ministership of the 
orld.” And the world leadership which we have today certainly re- 
uires of all of us more than just formal diplomatic relations in the older 
ense of that term. It requires, I think, above all things, an informed 
roup of citizens in this country and in the countries overseas who will 
now something about the ideas and the desires of the other nations 
this complex world of ours. It seems to me particularly important 
jat other countries understand American ideals and aspirations. Under 
he-Fulbright program we are doing our best to make sure that distin- 
ished figures in American culture and civilization, like Professor 
erry Miller, go overseas to lecture in this particular area. And it does, 
, seem that there is no doubt that radio, newspapers, and films all 
ave roles to play in explaining aspects of American life to other peoples. 
ut the most effective means, at least, I think, of doing this is by ex- 
hanging persons in important leadership areas between the United 
tates and other countries. Through these key people, whether they 
e educators, writers, labor leaders, or government officials, talking to 
ey Americans, misunderstandings and misconceptions can be changed 
bout the United States, and our misconceptions, about other nations. 


THE FULBRIGHT ACT: AN OPPORTUNITY 
AND A CHALLENGE* 


By FRANCIS J. COLLIGAN 


Chief, Division of Exchange of Persons, Department of State 


* 


THE Fulbright Program is now more than four years old. Since its in 
ception the United States Government has signed executive exchang 
agreements with twenty countries,’ and hopes to conclude several mors 
this year. The Board of Foreign Scholarships, appointed by the Presi 
dent to select persons and educational institutions qualified to participate 
and to supervise generally the educational exchange program under th 
Fulbright Act, has met regularly since its first meeting in October, 1947 
As a result, 1,907 Americans from 48 States have received awards te 
study, teach, lecture or conduct research abroad, while 1,731 nationals o 
other countries received awards for similar projects in the United States 
In addition, 646 foreign students have received scholarships for study iz 
American schools in their home country. Selections are now being mad 
of the 3,310 persons who will be beneficiaries of this year’s program. 

The Fulbright Act, which greatly augmented the two-way exchang 
of peoples and ideas, became law on August 1, 1946. It amended th 
Surplus Property Act of 1944 so that a portion of the currencies anc 
credits of other countries acquired by the United States through the sal 
of surplus property abroad might be used for educational exchanges. Th 
circumstances which led the United States to take this action have | 
direct bearing on the opportunities afforded by the Act. 

In 1945, the wartime supply program of the United States was at 
peak. Many millions of dollars’ worth of United States military equif 
ment and supplies were either in use or awaiting use in storage depot 
all over the world. With the end of the war, almost overnight these sur 
plies lost their specific value to the United States and in many instance 
became an additional drain on the American taxpayer. In many case 


* Reprinted from The Record, Department of State, March—April, 1951. 


1 Australia, Austria, Belgium and Luxembourg, Burma, China, Egypt, France, Greec 
India, Iran, Italy, Korea, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, Philippine 
Thailand, Turkey, United Kingdom. 
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the United States was obliged to pay rent on storage facilities and depot 
areas for its piled-up military stocks. 

The alternatives were to return the materials to this country at great 
cost, to let them rot overseas while rent charges were being assessed 
against the United States, to give them outright to the countries in which 
they were located, or to receive payment in the currencies of the foreign 
countries. 

At this point Senator J. William Fulbright of Arkansas introduced 
legislation in Congress which provided that some of the foreign curren- 
cies and credits which accrued to the United States through the sale of 
surplus property abroad should be used to defray costs of formal educa- 
tion. It made possible a plan whereby individual citizens of this country 
could learn about other countries by attending colleges and universities 
abroad, and citizens of other nations could come here to acquire some 
knowledge of the life and customs of the United States while receiving 
education in American institutions. 

The use to which the foreign currencies and credits may be put under 
this authority includes the financing of study, research, instruction and 
other educational activities for Americans in participating countries 
and for furnishing round-trip transportation for citizens of those coun- 
tries who desire to attend American schools and institutions of higher 
learning in the United States. The law also provides for the financing 
of citizens of these foreign countries in American schools located outside 
the United States. 

‘Under the Act, programs are initiated only after an executive agree- 
ment has been signed between the United States and each participating 
country. Agreements cannot be entered into for more than the equiva- 
lent of twenty million dollars, nor may programs calling for the expendi- 
ture of more than the equivalent of one million dollars be undertaken in 
any one country in any given year. The amount available in each country 
depends upon the sales of surplus property to that country and on the 
terms of the sales agreement. Thus in England, France, and Italy the 
expenditure of the equivalent of one million dollars annually is au- 
‘thorized, while in Burma, New Zealand, and the Netherlands amounts 
of from one to three hundred thousand are available each year. Although 
the actual life of the program will depend on its success during the early 
years, it is anticipated that most, if not all, of the programs will be car- 
ried on for a period of approximately twenty years and may involve as 
much as the equivalent of 150 million American dollars. 

_ Translating a legal agreement between two countries into an actual 
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interchange program involves many steps—fiscal arrangements, pro- 
gram planning, selection of participants and supervision. Responsibility 
for taking these steps is shared by a number of agencies in this country 
and abroad. 

The executive agreements concluded by the United States with partic- 
ipating countries provide for the establishment in each country of a 
United States Educational Foundation or Commission. Their principal 
responsibilities are to recommend programs and foreign institutions and 
candidates. They are also responsible for carrying out the exchange 
program in each country and for disbursing funds in accordance with 
policies and procedures established by the Secretary of State. The mem- 
bership of the Foundations or Commissions varies according to the 
terms of each agreement but usually includes an equal number of Ameri- 
can citizens and citizens of the participating country. Members of the 
Foundation or Commission represent the educational, cultural, and 
business interests of that country and of American citizens residing 
there. 

The United States Secretary of State is responsible for the administra- 
tion of the Fulbright Act. Within the Department of State itself the Divi- 
sion of Exchange of Persons carries the immediate administrative re- 
sponsibilities of the program, including: 


1, Initiation of the agreements to be negotiated by the Government of the 
United States and the foreign countries which can participate in the 
program, 

2. Establishment of and guidance to the Foundations or Commissions in 
participating countries, 

3. Staff services for the Board of Foreign Scholarships, and 


4. Liaison with cooperating agencies in the United States and with the 
Foundations or Commissions abroad. 


The annual program for each country is formulated initially by the 
Foundation or Commission overseas in the light of needs, opportunities 
and resources in that country and in the United States. The program is 
reviewed by the Board of Foreign Scholarships to see whether it con- 
forms to established policy or raises questions of new or revised policies, 
and whether the program as planned represents adequately the interests 
of both countries. After any necessary modifications, the program is ap- 
proved by the Department of State, and opportunities under it are an- 
nounced to the public both in this country and abroad. 

The success of any exchange program depends primarily on the par- 
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ticipants. Recognizing the importance of selection, the Fulbright Act 
places this responsibility on a ten-member Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships appointed by the President of the United States. To carry out the 
heavy task of selecting more than 2,000 persons a year from among more 
than 15,000 applicants, the Board and the Department have enlisted the 
cooperation of a number of agencies in the United States and abroad to 
receive applications and recommend candidates. 

In this country applications are considered by four agencies: the Insti- 
tute of International Education, for graduate study; the Office of Educa- 
tion for teaching in national elementary or secondary schools abroad; 
the American Council on Education for teaching in American Schools 
abroad, and the Conference Board of Associated Research Councils for 
college lecturing or teaching, or advanced research. 

Because, according to Congressional intent, primary emphasis is to be 
given to student exchanges under the Act, and since more than half the 
grants are awarded for foreign study, special attention has been given to 
the delicate task of choosing the best possible candidates. More than 800 
American colleges have appointed Fulbright Advisers to receive appli- 
cations on their campuses, and to give information to interested students. 
Most of these colleges have also established campus committees to inter- 
view prospective applicants and make recommendations to the Institute 
of International Education. People wishing to study abroad who are not 
enrolled in a college at the time they apply, make their request directly 
to the Institute. 

“As a further means of assuring that promising young people from all 
parts of the country will have a chance to benefit from the program, the 
Governors of the forty-eight States, United States Territories and the 
District of Columbia have been invited to appoint Committees to nomi- 
nate outstanding students for awards. Two scholarships are now avail- 
able annually for each participating State, and one each for Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia. The State Com- 
mittees make their nominations from panels recommended to them by 
the campus committees in their State. In addition to the usual qualifica- 
tions, State Scholar candidates must be legal residents of the State in 
which they apply, and must be enrolled as undergraduate seniors in 
colleges in that State. Under this plan, committees have been established 
in all States, and in the Territories and the District of Columbia. 

When the competition closes in the fall of each year, applications are 
sent to the four cooperating agencies and reviewed by committees espe- 
cially organized for this purpose and composed of prominent educators 
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and specialists in various subject matter fields. These committees recom- 


mend panels of candidates for each country, normally in excess of the - 


actual number of opportunities. These panels, as well as the applications ~ 
of all rejected candidates, are forwarded to the Department of State for 


final consideration by the Board of Foreign Scholarships. Applications 
of recommended candidates are sent to the appropriate Foundation or 


Commission overseas which arranges or verifies affiliation with an in-_ 


stitution of higher learning in the host country and determines whether 
the proposed project of each applicant can feasibly be undertaken in that 
country. When the applications are returned to the Department, the 
Board selects the final recipients of awards. 

Foreign candidates apply to the Foundation or Commission in their 
country of citizenship, which reviews their papers and recommends 
panels to the Board of Foreign Scholarships. Because funds under the 


Fulbright Act are in foreign currencies only, grants to foreign nationals — 


are limited to round-trip transportation. Thus successful candidates 
must be supported in the United States from other sources. Fellowships 
from colleges and universities, and from private organizations here or 
in their home country provide a large share of this support, while the 
Department of State also awards a certain number of dollar stipends 
from funds available under the Smith-Mundt Act to be used in con- 
junction with Fulbright travel grants. After institutional affiliation and 
dollar support are verified or arranged by the appropriate cooperating 
agency in this country, applications of foreign candidates are presented 
to the Board for final selection. 

A guiding principle in the selection of candidates for grants under the 
Fulbright Act is that candidates possess the abilities and personal charac- 
teristics which will enable them to develop a true understanding of the 
people in the host country and, upon their return, to communicate an 
honest impression of this experience to their fellow citizens. A few ex- 
tracts from letters of successful candidates may serve to illustrate some 
of the characteristics looked for in Fulbright scholars. A twenty-one- 


year-old veteran, who achieved high academic honors in economics at 
Cambridge during his year’s stay wrote: 


There is no better antidote to the European conception of Americans than 
a normal decent American. There is nothing more damaging to Russian 
propaganda about America than a normal American ready and competent 
to fairly analyze and answer it... . I have found that frank honest discussions 
on the pros and cons of American life have had no little effect. . . . You can 
explain Marshall Aid, how it doesn’t consist of Coca-Cola, how it comes out 
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ricans’ pockets and is an act of good will rather than imperialism. .. . 
also impressive to these people when you point out that the United 
tes thinks enough of the cultures of foreign nations to send students abroad 
study, and is sufficiently proud of its own institutions to allow foreign 
udents to study in the United States in obvious contrast to Russia. These 
cts tend to make Russophiles, who have never seen a Russian face-to-face, 
ink. Intelligent discussion, not phrase-throwing, seems most effective. 


And a French student at the University of Maine wrote: 


Before coming to the United States, I thought that this country was a very 

‘w country without literature, without history, without any background. 
fell, I have changed my mind. The American people have a literature, and 
ajoyed learning it. . . . I think the principal value of my stay in the United 
ates of America is the opportunity of meeting people and understanding 
em. ... Another value is to make our country better known and correct 
istakes and ideas the American people may have about it. And at last to 
ng back home what we gained in our knowledge of the U.S.A. and to try 
the other side of the ocean to explain with proofs in hand what we know 
ut the U.S.A. to our countrymen. 
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